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<6ast and SSUst in Jtodia 

THE object of the Universal llaces Congress lias 
been described by the organisers to be " to discuss, 
in the light of modern knowledge and the modern 
conscience, the general relations subsisting between 
the peoples of the West and those of the East, 
between so-called white and so-called coloured 
peoples, with a view to encouraging between them 
a fuller understanding, the most friendly feelings, 
and a heartier co-operation". With the commence- 
ment of the twentieth century, the relations between 
the East and the West may be regarded as having 
entered on a new phase, and it is, I think, in accord 
with the changed spirit of the times that/ the West 
should think of summoning a Congress, where the 
representatives of all races, " with developed types 
of civilisation" " might meet each other face to face 
and might, in friendly rivalry, further the cause of 
mutual trust and respect between Occident and 
Orient". To the people of the East such a desire 
on the part of the people of the West is naturally 
a matter of profound interest and of far-reaching' 
significance. The traditional view, so well ex- 
pressed by the p<>^<t, of the changeless and 
unresisting East, beholding with awe the legions 
of the West, as they thundered past her, bowing low 

1 A paper read at the Universal Bacoa Congress, London, July 
19H. Reprinted from The Hindustan Review, Allahabad, July 1011* 



before the storm, while the storm lasted, and plunging 
back again in thought, when the stofm was over, 
seemed for centuries to encourage almost invite 
unchecked aggression by Western nations in Eastern 
lands, in utter disregard of the rights or feelings of 
Eastern peoples. Such aggression, however, could 
not go on for ever, and the protest of the Eastern 
world against it, as evidenced by the steady growth 
of a feeling of national self-respect in different East- 
ern lands, has now gathered sufficient strength and 
volume ( to render its continuance on old lines ex- 
tremely improbable, if not altogether impossible. 
The victories of Japan over Russia, the entry of 
Turkey among constitutionally-governed countries, 
the awakening of China, the spread of the national 
movement in India, Persia and Egypt, all point to the 
necessity of the West revising her conception of the 
Bast revising also the standards by which she has 
.sought in the past to regulate her relations with the 
East. East and West may now meet on more equal 
terms than was hitherto possible, and as a first step to- 
wards such meeting the value of the Universal Eaces 
Congress cannot be overestimated. 

The problem how to ensure " a fuller understand- 
ing, the most friendly feelings and a heartier co- 
operation " between the East and the West so 
difficult everywhere, is nowhere else so difficult and 
so delicate as it is in India. In the case of other 
countries, the contact of the West with the East is 
largely external only ; in India the West has, so to 
say, entered into the very bone and marrow of the 
East* For a hundred years now, more or less, India 
has been under the political sway of England, and 
the industrial domination of the country has been no 
less complete than the political. This peculiar rela- 
tionship introduces into the problem factors of great 
complexity, and the conflict of interests, which it 
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involves, has to be harmonised before attempts made 
with the object which the Congress has in view, 
can possess an enduring value or produce solid 
results. 

It is recognised on all sides that the relations 
between Europeans and Indians in India have grown 
greatly strained during the last quarter of a century. 
And yet Englishmen started with uncommon ad- 
vantages in India. Owing to India's peculiar 
development, the establishment of British rule, so far 
from being resented, was actually regarded with feel- 
ings of satisfaction, if not enthusiasm, by the people 
over the greater part of the country. It is true 
that England never conquered India* in the sense 
in which the word " conquer " is ordinarily used. 
She did not come to the country as an invader, nor 
did she fight her battles, when she had to fight them, 
with armies composed of her own people. The 
establishment and the consolidation of her rule, 
which undoubtedly is one of the most wonderful 
phenomena of modern times, was entirely the result 
of her superior powers of organisation, her superior 
patriotism and her superior capacity for Government, 
applied to the conditions that prevailed in India during 
the second half of the eighteenth arid the first half of 
the fjineteenth century. And, strange as it may seern 
to many, the new rule was accepted by the mass of the 
people as bringing them welcome relief from a more 
or less chronic state of disorder, and conferring on 
them advantages, outweighing all considerations on 
the other side. Tliis was due to the fact that with 
all her contribution to human progress in many fields, 
religion, philosophy, literature, science, art a con- 
tribution, which the world is coming to recognise 
more and more every day, and of which Indians may 
well remain proud for all time India did not 
develop the national idea or the idea of political 



freedom as developed in the West. Who exercised 
the sovereign authority was to her people a minor 
matter, as long as it was well exercised and did not 
seriously interfere with their religious, social or com- 
munal life. And it cannot be denied that in many 
essential respects, the standards of Government of 
the new rulers compared favourably with those of the 
indigenous powers that were then struggling for 
supremacy in the land. The advantageous start thus 
secured was further improved by the declarations of 
wise and far-seeing statesmen, made from time to 
time in those early days, as regards the policy in 
accordance with which the affairs of this country 
were to be administered. India, they declared, was 
to them a trust. Not England's profit but India's 
moral and material well-being was to be the object of 
the rule ; Englishmen were not to form a governing 
caste in the country ; the people of India were to be 
helped to advance steadily to a position of equality 
with them, so that they might in due course acquire 
the capacity to govern themselves in accordance with 
the higher standards of the West. To fit the youth 
of the country for their new responsibilities institu- 
tions were started for imparting to them Western 
education, and the class thus trained in the ideas of 
the West was expected to act as interpreter between 
the Government and the people, bringing its active 
goodwill to the support of the former. The establish- 
ment of Universities and Queen Victoria's noble Pro- 
clamation, addressed to the princes and people of 
India, on the morrow of the mutiny, set the final 
seal on this large-hearted policy. 

It is necessary to bear these facts in mind to 
understand clearly the estrangement that has taken 
place, as observed above, during the last quarter of a 
century, between Englishmen and Indians, especially 
that class among the Indians which has come, 
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directly or indirectly, under the influence of the 
education of the West. Numerically this class still 
constitutes but a small proportion of the whole 
population, but it . is undoubtedly the brain of the 
country, doing its thinking for it, and determining its 
public opinion. For several years this class was 
keenly appreciative of England's work in India and 
its attitude towards Englishmen, "on the whole, was 
that of pupils to their teachers an attitude of 
respect, of confidence, even of affection. The first 
effect of Western teaching on those who received it 
was to incline them strongly in favour of the Western 
way of looking at things, and under this influence, 
they bent their energies, in the first instance, to a 
re-examination of the whole of their ancient civilisa- 
tion their social usages and institutions, their 
religious beliefs, their literature, their science, their 
art, in fact their entire conception and realisation 
of life. This brought them into violent collision 
with their own society, but that very collision 
drove them closer to the Englishmen in the 
country, to whom they felt deeply grateful for 
introducing into India the liberal thought of the 
West, with its protest against caste or sex disabilities 
and its recognition of man's dignity as man a 
teaching which they regarded as of the highest value 
in serving both as a corrective and a stimulant to 
their old civilisation. On one point they entertained 
no doubt whatever in their minds. They firmly be- 
lieved that it was England's settled policy to raise 
steadily their political status till at last they fully 
participated in the possession of those free institu- 
tions, which it is the glory of the English race to have 
evolved. This belief, so strong at one time, began, 
however, gradually to weaken, when it was seen that 
English administrators were not in practice as ready 
to advance along lines of constitutional development 



as had been hoped and that the bulk of Englishmen 
in the country were far from friendly even to the 
most reasonable aspirations of Indians in political 
matters. With the rise of the new Imperialism in 
England, during the last quarter of a century, new 
and clearer signs became visible of a disinclination on 
the part of the ruling nation to carry into effect the 
policy to which it stood committed. Then indeed the 
faith of Indian reformers in the character and purpose 
of British rule, already tried by a feeling of suspicion, 
began definitely to give way. Suspicion was followed 
by surprise, by disappointment, by anger, and these in- 
evitably produced a rapidly-rising anti-English feeling, 
which especially affected the younger minds througji- 
out the country. Things now came to be regarded in 
a new light. The old readiness to acknowledge freely 
and gratefully the benefits which India had derived 
from the British connection, gave way to a tendency 
to indulge in bitter and fault-finding criticism, direct- 
ed indiscriminately against everything done by 
Englishmen. " Wrong in the one thing rare/' what 
mattered it to the Indians what Englishmen did, or 
how they conducted themselves in other respects ? 
While this development was taking place within the 
borders of India, the whole East was already being 
driven by those mysterious forces, which shape great 
events, to a new life, in which a new longing to enjoy 
the solid advantages of a constitutional government 
and realise the dignity of nationhood, was combined 
with a new pride in the special culture and civili- 
sation of the East, a new impatience of Western 
aggression and Western domination and a new faith 
in the destiny of Eastern peoples. India could not 
but be affected by those thought-currents with the 
rest of Asia, and the influences at work naturally 
received a powerful stimulus when Japan astonished 
the world with her victories over Russia. The 



steady growth of the anti-English feeling in the 
country was recognised by all thoughtful per- 
sons to be fraught with a serious menace to 
the cause of peaceful progress and the outlook 
was undoubtedly very dark, when English states- 
manship came to the rescue and by granting to 
the country a measure of constitutional reform, 
sufficiently substantial to meet the more pressing- 
requirements of the day, helped largely to ease the 
tension and restore a more friendly feeling between 
the two sides. 

There is no doubt whatever that the reform meas- 
ures of two years ago arrested the growing estrange-' 
rnent between Europeans and Indians in India, and 
since then the situation has undergone a steady and 
continuous change for the better. So marked is this: 
change over the greater part of the country that 
there are many who hold that the desire to under- 
stand each other and respect each other's feelings arid 
susceptibilities was never so great as it is at the 
present moment. For how long these relations will 
thus continue to improve, and whether they will 
again tend to grow worse, and if so, when, are ques- 
tions more difficult to answer. It is well to remember 
that certain causes are constantly at work to produce 
misunderstandings and make harmonious relations be- 
tween the two sides a matter of considerable difficulty. 
Thus the differences in temperament, the natural pre- 
disposition to look at questions from different stand- 
points, the tone habitually adopted by a section of the 
Press, both English and Indian, these make a demand 
on the patience of either side, which it is not alway 
easy to meet. Then there are those cases of personal 
ill-treatment happily rarer now than before which* 
from time to time, attract public attention and cause 
infinite mischief cases in which Indians are found to 
suffer insult and even violence at the hands of 
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individual Englishmen for no other reason than that 
they are Indians. These are, so to say, among the 
standing factors of the situation, and they must, I 
fear, be accepted, as inevitable, at any rate, in the 
present circumstances of the country. Were these 
the only elements tending to give rise to misunder- 
standing and friction, the matter would be com- 
paratively simple, for the interests which depend on 
the two communities working together with a 
sufficient degree of harmony are so vast and of such 
paramount importance to both that it would not be a 
very difficult task to keep within reasonable limits 
'such misunderstanding and friction, whenever it arose. 
But the real sources of trouble, which invest the 
future with uncertainty, lie much deeper. Is British 
rule to remain a rigidly foreign rule, as long as it lasts, 
or will it conform more and more to standards which 
alone may be accepted in these days as compatible 
with the self-respect of civilised people ? What is to 
be the objective of England's policy in India ? How 
is the conflict of interest between the two communi- 
ties to be reconciled arid what sacrifices may be 
reasonably expected from either side to render such 
reconciliation a living and potent reality ? These and 
other allied questions, which really go to the root of 
* England's connection with India, have to be answered 
before any prediction about the probable future of 
the relations between the Englishmen and Indians in 
India can be hazarded. The opinion is often express- 
ed that if only Indians and Europeans will mix more 
largely socially, or if Indians will participate in the 
games and sports of Englishmen in greater numbers, 
a better understanding between the two sides will be 
established, resulting in better relations generally. 
There is, of course, a certain amount of truth in this, 
and it is necessary to acknowledge that earnest 
efforts, very recently made in several places by 
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prominent members of the two communities to provide 
facilities for a better social intercourse, have contri- 
buted their share to the improvement in the situation 
that has taken place. But apart from the fact that 
such freer intercourse, unless it is restricted to individ- 
uals on either side, who are anxious to see each other's 
good points and are tolerant to each other's weak- 
nesses, may produce difficulties of its own, I atn 
firmly persuaded that as long as the consciousness of 
political inequality continues to be behind such 
intercourse, it cannot carry us far. I have no doubt- 
that there are Englishmen in India who put away 
from them all .thought of such inequality in their 
dealings with Indians, and there are also Indians 
who are not influenced by this consideration in their 
relations with Englishmen. But when this admission 
is made, the fact remains that as things are to-day, 
the humblest Englishman in the country, goes about 
with the prestige of the whole Empire behind him, 
whereas the proudest and most distinguished Indian 
cannot shake off from himself a certain sense that 
he belongs to a subject race. The soul of social 
friendship is mutual appreciation and respect, which 
ordinarily is not found to co-exist with a conscious- 
ness of inequality. This does not mean that where 
equality does not exist, the relations are necessarily* 
unfriendly. It is not an uncommon thing for a 
party which is in what may be called a state of 
subordinate dependence on another to be warmly 
attached to that other party. But such relations 
are only possible, if the subordinate party, assuming, 
of course, that its sense of self-respect is proper- 
ly developed, is enabled* to feel that its dependent 
state is necessary ia its own interest and that the 
0ther party is taking no undue advantage of it for 
other ends. And this, I think, is roughly the 
position, as between India and England. It must 
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be admitted that the present inequality between 
Englishmen and Indians, as regards their political 
status, can only be reduced by degrees and that a 
considerable period must elapse before it is removed 
altogether. Meanwhile Indians must be content to 
continue in a position of subordinate dependence, and 
the extent to which "a fuller understanding, the 
most friendly feelings and a heartier co-operation" 
ean be promoted between them and Englishmen, 
must depend upon how they are enabled to realise 
that British rule is necessary for their progress and 
that British policy in India has no other aim than 
their advancement. Any doubt on this point in the 
Indian mind will mean the weakening of the tie which 
binds the two countries and will not fail in the end 
to nullify the results of the most beneficent adminis- 
trative measures. Assured on this point, on the other 
hand, Indians will not allow even serious adminis- 
trative mistakes to alienate them in feeling or 
sympathy from the country under whose sway they 
find themselves placed, and with whose guidance 
they hope to advance to their appointed destiny. 

It may appear to some that too much stress is 
being laid in this paper on what may be termed the 
political development of the people of India and that 
no attempt is being made to discuss how, leaving 
political considerations alone, Europeans and Indians 
may be helped to acquire a deeper and more 
sympathetic understanding of each other's special 
culture and civilisation and how a heartier co- 
operation may be established between them in the 
pursuit of knowledge, or the service of humanity 
" for the greater glory of God and the relief of man's 
estate ". So far as the understanding of Europe by 
India is concerned, the work is being carried on 
with great vigour under the auspices of the Indian 
Universities, which have now been in existence for 
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more than fifty years. The very object of these 
Universities is to promote Western learning in the 
land and successive generations of Indian students 
have been arid are being introduced by them to a 
study of Western literature and history, Western 
philosophy and Western sciences. And various 
missionary bodies have been presenting, for a century 
and more, the religion of the West to fehe people of 
India. Through these agencies, a knowledge of 
Western society, of its traditions, its standards, its 
achievements, its ideals, its outlook on life and 
its proble*s, its methods of realising itself 
has been rapidly spreading in the country and 
the insight thus acquired is, on the whole, sympathe- 
tic, and marked by deep and genuine appreciation. 
It is to be regretted that on the English sides there is 
no corresponding attempt to study and tinderstand 
India. It is true that individual Englishmen have 
done monumental work in interpreting India to the 
West, but neither in England nor among Englishmen 
in this country is there any sympathetic study of 
Indian culture and civilisation, with the result that 
very few Englishmen, in spite of a fairly prolonged 
stay in this country, acquire any real insight into 
them. It is a curious fact, and one of no small 
significance, that in this matter Germany is far ahead 
of England, and even America bids fair to go beyond 
her. It is obvious that there is great room for 
improvement here, and if one result of the present 
Congress will be to stimulate among Englishmen a 
study of Indian culture and civilisation in a sym- 
pathetic spirit, the Congress will have rendered a 
great service to India. But while it is undoubted 
that such study, especially if it leads to increased 
respect for India by Englishmen, will contribute 
materially to improve the relations between the two * 
sides, there is no getting away from the fact that as 
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the contact between England and India at present is 
predominantly' political, it is on the attitude of 
Englishmen towards the political advancement of 
India that the future of these relations will mainly 
turn. The question, therefore, how to promote " the 
most friendly feelings " between tj*e East and West 
in India resolves itself largely into how England may 
assist Indians political advancement. 

The political evolution to which Indian reformers 
look forward is representative Government on a 
democratic basis. The course of this evolution must 
necessarily be slow in India, though it ii*n*d not be as 
slow as some people imagine. It is true, as Lord 
Morley pointed out three years ago, that a long time 
must elapse before India takes those countless, weary 
steps that are necessary to develop a strong political 
personality. But a beginning has been made and the 
movement can now only be forward and not back- 
ward. The difficulties that tend to retard the movement 
are undoubtedly great and at times they threaten to 
prove quite overwhelming But every day the forces 
that urge us grow stronger and in the end the 
difficulties will be overcome. It is unnecessary to say 
that it is largely in England's power to hasten or 
delay this evolution. If England wants to play her 
part nobly in this mysterious and wonderful drama, 
her resolve to help forward this advance must be firm 
and irrevocable and not dependent on the views* pre- 
dilections or sympathies of individual administrators, 
whom she may, from time to time, charge with the 
direction of Indian affairs. I think the time has come 
when a definite pronouncement on this subject should 
be made by the highest authority entitled to speak in the 
name of England, and the British Government in India 
should keep such pronouncement in view in ail its 
actions. There is a class of thinkers and writers among 
Englishmen, with whom it is an axiom that Oriental 
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people have no desire, at any rate, no capacity for re- 
presentative institutions. This cool and aonvenient as- 
sumption is not standing the test of experience and in 
any case no self-respecting Indian will accept it ; and it 
is astonishing that those men who thus seek to shut the* 
door in the fac$ of Indian aspirations, do not realise 
how thereby they turn the Indian mind against those 
very interests for whose support they probably evolve 
their theories. The first requisite then of improved 
relations on an enduring basis, between Englishmen 
and Indians, is an unequivocal declaration on Eng- 
land's part *9t her resolve to help forward the growth 
of representative institutions in India and a determina- 
tion to stand by this policy, in spite of all temptations 
or difficulties. The second requisite is that Indians 
should be enabled to feel that the Government under 
which they live, whatever its penwnnel, is largely 
and in an ever-increasing measure national in spirit 
and sentiment and in its devotion to the moral and 
material interests of the country. Thus, outside 
India, Indians should feel the protecting arm of the 
British Government behind them, ready to help them 
in resisting oppression and injustice. The monstrous 
indignities and ill-treatment to which the people of 
this country are being subjected in South Africa, 
have aroused the bitterest resentment throughout the 
land. On the other hand, the recent action of the 
Government of India in prohibiting the supply of 
indentured labour from this country to Natal, has 
evoked a feeling of deep and widespread satisfaction, 
which cannot fail to have its effect on the general 
relations between Europeans and Indians in the coun- 
try. Among matters, bearing on the moral and 
material well-being of the people, the Government 
should lose no more time now in dealing with educa- 
tion in all its branches, in a national spirit especially 
with mass education and technical education. It is a 
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humiliating reflection that while in most other 
civilised countries universal elementary education has 
long been accepted as one of the first duties of 
the State, and while within the borders of India 
itself, the Feudatory State of Baroda has found it 
practicable to introduce a system of free and 
compulsory primary education for both boys and 
girls, in India seven children out of eight are still 
allowed to grow up in ignorance and darkness, and 
four villages out of five are without a school ! And as 
regards technical education, while our Engineering 
Colleges, which were started as far back 88 fifty years 
ago, are still training only subordinates for the Public 
Works Department of the Government, Japan, start- 
ing much later, has already provided herself with a 
complete system of technical education in all its 
grades. The third requisite, on which it is necessary 
to insist, is that PJngland should send out to India less 
and less of those who are not of her best. From the 
best Englishmen, Indians have yet to learn a great deal, 
and their presence in the country will strengthen and 
not weaken India's appreciation of what she owes to 
England. But it should be realised that though the 
Indian average is still inferior to the English average 
and will continue to be so for some time, individual 
Indians are to be found in all parts of the country, 
who, in character, capacity and attainments, will be 
able to hold their own anywhere. And when English- 
men, inferior to such men, are introduced into the 
country and placed in higher positions, a sense of 
unfairness and injustice comes to pervade the whole 
Indian community, which is very prejudicial to the 
cultivation or maintenance of good feeling. Fewer 
and better men, sent out from England, better paid 
if necessary, will prevent England's prestige from 
being lowered in India, and this, in present cir- 
cumstances, is a consideration of great importance. 
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The fourth and last requisite that I would like to 
mention is the extreme necessity of such Englishmen 
as come out to this country realising the profound 
wisdom of the advice, urged on them some time ago 
by Lord Morley, that while bad manners are a fault 
everywhere, they are in India "a crime". I think Eng- 
lishmen in India cannot be too careful in this respect. 
The only safe thing that any one can say about 
the future of India is that it is still enveloped in 
obscurity. But I believe whole-heartedly in a great 
destiny for the people of my land. We still retain 
many of thoew characteristics which once placed us in 
the van of the world's civilisation the depth of our 
spirituality, our serene outlook on life, our concep- 
tions of domestic and social duty. And other races 
that have from time to time corne to make their home 
here have brought their own treasure into the common 
stock. The India of the future will be compounded 
of all these elements, reinforcing one another, but a 
long process of discipline and purification and real 
adjustment is necessary, before sh gathers again the 
strength required for her allotted task. In this work 
of preparation, it has been given to a great Western 
nation to guide and help her. And if craven or 
selfish counsels are not allowed to prevail, England 
will have played the noblest international part that 
has yet fallen to the lot of humanity. When the men 
and women of India begin again to grow to the full 
height of their stature and proclaim to the world the 
mission that shall be theirs, a great stream of moral 
and spiritual energy, long lost to view, will have 
returned to its channel, and East and West, white 
and dark and yellow and brown all have cause 
alike to rejoice. 
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